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HISTORY OF 


RINALDO RINALDINL 
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(Continued, ) 


A LLwas now in commotion: 
*S every one was crying sut or 


asking questions, or calling for the 
fs i. The pitta dibs broke 
through the crowd with drawa 


ieee and pressed toward. the 
lace where Rinaldini actuaily 


stood, who perceiving he was in 


e rreatest danger of be ing pn. 


stantly taken up as an unknown 
stranger, and that he bi only 
save hinself by some sudden sxpe- 


dient, seized a fellow we geod 
and thrusting him to- 


near hiim, 


° 
Wards 
« Fold 


ts 
1G 
au. 


‘4 
Cried, 
ris 


the police-cfficers, 


—_ { se i. 
fast! tis he! 


bees 


justice Instantiy 
surrounded their prisoner, and the 
people crowded about them, ex- 


claiming with triemph, “ Fin t- | 


|? 


dini! Rinaldini | 


Thus they hailoa’d and scream 


tle 


, 
ed. so that ‘the voor fellow cou! 
¢ s 


a AY A Hee 


- | te 
Cia iki 


not say a word; till at length 


Ovserving -hin more narrowly, 


they perceived he was a butcher, 


we’! known throu vhout the town. 
rcv 
They now burst uito aloud laugh, 


sod | bevinning to be very riotous, 


cried out, “’Vis Giacomo, the 
butcher !? The police-ofiicers 


’ ~ r a e 
were enraged, and cricd out, **ilcre 


Is some decepti 


. . ~ rea - . Ein S a 
wholetown: HRinaidml is sume 


Wilere amorg us.’ Veanw hile 


ny Pp Pe ~ i ? eS 
Rinaldim hed ered a chureh, 


gna hevine ig } wer: "ss 
arma LAA VETS 4.9 lee 


dress near a confessional, and put 


ona false nose, quitted the place 
in the dress of a peasant, which 


® 


he wore underneath. 


He proceeded without a 
pin *, turoagh Paterno ; and, not- 


withstanding his. hunger and fa. 


ite, pursned his way to Torette, 


2 , 
Heaye VF sasiCh, 


seeing a small house, 


ie approached it, and there took 


ie 
lod ain 

e ° 

' tha meornin 

in Lire mornis 


up his for the 


uniform, Jeaving his pea- 
. i 


.4? i] } cn eo j . 
gint{s clothes behind, and passed 
> oe : i -e 7 
u t Yas Vey sd, Wirere 2e wt us Ry i 
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: teas pe ores hastened 








} horse 


to the frontiers of the eeclesiasti, 


eal states. Terxamo, a place in 
the dominion of the king of Na- 
pies, was the first where he stop- 


ped, and took wp his abode. 


Having provided himself with 
clothes at Aguiia, he there hired a 


brisk lad, named Antonia: and 
Count 
Naples. 


his travels as 
Mandochino, arrived at 


In this maenificent city he took 
handsome apartments, where he 


was lodged- with worthy people, 


pe 
and had a fine prospect of the 
harbour. Here he lived quietly, 


read a yreat dex!, thought more, 
wrote verses, composed songs, and 
‘to the g 


sang their guittar. . 


After a time, however, he be- 
gan to be surprised at this unt- 
form mode of life, which induced 
him to 
abroad, and to visit taverns and 
heard the 
imes 


spend more of his time 
cofiee-lyouses, where he 
talk of the day. 
himself was the subject of conver- 


Somet he 


sation, and upon these occasions 


he join red in it with perfect confi- 
dence, and in one of these conver- 
sations, a stranger asserted that 
Rinaidini was taken up at Ferrara, 
Thus 


he heard then: talk of him with 


oleasure, and felt more secure in 
i 
f 


uls present abode. 


and thrown into prison. 


the various s persons he 
, he one 


Among 


daily saw at cesta 
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| day observed a man who wore a 
} Ps ° 
! a Corsican uniform, and was call- 


ed Captain. This, man often sat 
a whole morning, taking a dish of 
chocolate, without speaking a 
word, except thanking tliose who 
saluted him, but never took the 
smallest part in any conversation, 
except by a nod ; and whoever he 
met, always looked straight for- 
ward, being appzrently lost in the 
profoundest reflexion. He was 
remarked by every one, but seem- 


Rinaldo 


once approached him, and enguir- 


ed to observe no one. 


ed why he seemed to be so pen- 
im- 
Rinaldo 
toid him, after 
was 
fiecting whether or not he should 


He mude no answer 
but 
the face, 


sive, 
mediately, 
full in 


some hesitation, that he 


locking 
re 


divulge an important secret he- 
At this 
and, without 
thinking, immediately enquired 
whatit was. ‘ The discovery of 
who you are!” replied he, 


ing off. 


knew respecting him. 


Rinaldo _ started, 


walk. 


Rinaldo was thunderstruck at 
this, and felt himself so overpow- 
ered by his extraordinary beha- 
viour, that he had not the courage 
to follow him. 


it may easily be 
imagined Rinaldo was not a little 
embarrassed, and though he had 
so long wished to become ac- 
quainted with this singular chas- 
acter, he now regretted he hag 
ever spoken to him. 
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Tiiis man, said Rinaldo to him- 
telf, knows who Iam: the dis- 
covery of my name is in the pow- 
er of this singular being. Who 
ean this strange mortal be, who 
does not consider human society 
as having any thing in eommon 
with him? Ah, he shail coine to 
an explanation with me, or I will 
annihilate this enemy to my re- 
pose. 


Rinaldo frequented the Carso, 
and other public places, for seve- 
ral days, in search of this dreadful 
sage, and often returned to the 
coffee-house where he had daily 
seen him, but without success, 
which gave him no small uneasi- 
ness. Jie was already Tdeliberat- 
ing’ whether he should quit Na- 
pies. when. one morning he met 
with his redoubted Corsican at the 
promenade on the harbour. He 
was sitting on a seat placed before 
a statue, against the pedestal of 
which he leaned, with his eyes 
turned towards heaven, and his 
hands lying folded together, as 
though he was pouring forth his 
whole soul in a prayer to the Al- 


mighty. 


Rinaldo placed himself opposite 
to him, but did not venture to dis- 
turb his celestial exstacy, After 
a while he began from time to 
time to cough, and at last to hum 
the air of a melody then much ad- 


‘mired. 








ss 








The captain, however, | 





did not stir, but appeared wholiy 
jost ina divinereverie. At length, 
tired of waiting, Rinaldo, with 
trembling steps, walked ap ty 
him, placed himself at his side, 
and laying his hand on his shoul- 
der, said witha half sigh of sup- 
pressed emotion: “ Captain, Tre 
joice to see youagain. I ought 
to reproach myself for having in. 
terrupted you im your reflexions ; 
but pardon the impatience I felt 
to speak te you.” 


“ Your confusion, sir, I presumey 
(replied the Captain) is greater 
than your impatience ; confess on- 
ly that you fear me. You have 
nothing to fear, I am no inguisit- 
or, no custom-hcuse officer, nor 
criminal.judge, yet those are the 
people you have to fear.’* “ Have 
you not mistaken me for some 
other person ?” said Rinaido. “ No 
sir, (replied the other) your name 
is quite familiarto me. It might 
be sold likea jewel, were a man 
in want.” ‘Captain, (exclaim- 
ed Rinaldo, vehemently) language 
there is which becomes an insult 
when meant seriously. In one 
word, then, who am 1?” “In 
one word, then, you are Rinaldi- 
nj.’ Rinaldo was unable to ut. 
tera single sentence, but stood 
motionless, as if rooted to the spot, 


which the Captain observing, im- 


mediately said,“ When 2 man 
like you fears, there must be some 


cause for fear. Your fate interests 
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me, and I will give youa piel of | ' 








pinch, and turning round as he 


it, which will make you perfectly |: put it in his pocket, walked to- 


secure. But let me not find you 
again in your old 


ll be changed to an ene- 


career, or your 
friend wi 
my. 


nounced the approach 0 the 


troops who were on guard at t 


castle, and in the 


broke 


off their conversation. 


whole company of officers appear- | 


round 
having met 


ed, and gathered 
and 


them in public company 
The officers saluted ther 


the Captain, 
n, and en- 
tered into conv 
Rinaldo joined with a 
heart. 
various questions, and at length 
an inquisitive young leutenant 
said to him, “¢ Do you know, cap- 
tain, that in all companies, every 


one 1s puzzling his wits abou 
you ; you are 
“ig 
“Ob,” replied the Captain, 
“Twill tell 


linportant piece of 


more 
intelligence. 


youa much 


You are puzzling yourself in vain 


about me. Do you know that 


the famous Rinaldini is among 
vou here in Naples.” Rinaldo 


officers 
s0ked at each other with asto- 


was thunderstreck; the 


st icnent, and a general silence 
prevailed throughout the compa- 


ny. ‘The Captain took out his 


enuff box, offered every one a 1 


+ wards the 1 port ; 


i, be °”? 
The sound of trumpets now an- - 


Rinaido |} , ; ; 
sn | ven, (they ali exclaimed) he him- 


before ; | 
rsation, in which } 


beating | 
They as sked th e C aptain 


the chicf talk of the {| 





| was so unaccountable, 
warning still echoed in his ears. 





nd one, howev- 
er, detained him, but they all kept 
their eves upon him, and asked 
* Who can this man 
recovered 


one another, 
Rinaldo 
breath, and as soon as the captain 
was out of sight, said. “¢ Whatdo 


now 


_. . \; you think of it, gentlemen * Has 
port, which | 


not this singular man, whom no 
one knows, clearly given us to un- 
derstand who he is?” “ By hea- 
self is Rinaldini.” * He is gone, 
said one, and another proposed te 
old Colonel 


amongst them cbjected to it, and 


pursue him, but an 
advised them not to be tuo preci- 
pitate in such proceedings, xs it 
might be productive of many dif- 
ficulties. and the suspicious per- 


son escape by a too hasty conclu- 


sion; but recommended them to 


observe him more narrowly in fa- 
ture, and when an opportunity of- 
fered, so that their testimony could 
not be invalidated by artifice, im- 


mediately to secure his person. 


His opinion met general appro- 
bation, and the company adjourn- 
ed to the coffee-house. Rinaldo 
was now ina State of great unea- 
siness, and knew not what to do, 
nor could he form any opinion a 
to this man, who seemed’ so ready 


to saerifice him, whose conduct 


and whose 
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He sought for him, however, 
every where in vain, for he had 
totally vanished from Naples. His 
discovery now was the general 


topic of conversation, and came 


to be more particularly investigat- 


ed. The officers gave a deposi- 
tion of what they had heard and 
seen, and the police sent out run- 
ners in searchof him: yeta!! their 
The re- 
port was now converted intoa 
certainty, that this singular man 
one told 


exertions were in vain. 


was Rinaldini; 
anecdotes of him, or rejoiced that 
he had seen him, while the true 
Rinaldini escaped all suepiciun. 


every 


At length it died away, and 
the public mind was absorbed in 
some new discovery. One cven- 
Ing, about a month after this in- 
cident, as Rinaldo was sitting in 
his chamber playing on his guit- 
tar, the door opened, and 2 beauti- 
fal girl entered, who presented 
the following billet to him, as the 
Count Mandochini : 


“ As little as you seem to have 
observed one in whom you have 
excited a lively interest, so much 
has she observed you. If youare 
not indifferent to seeing her, in- 
form the bearer of these lines 
where you can meet her.” 


Rinaldo enquired who the lady 
was, but the girl informed him 
that must remzin a secret until 


the lady herself had divulged 1+ : 














A tetany ditinnes-anantttetncaane 








li? 
- mere 
‘ To-morrow morning, (said she) 
she will be at mass at San Loren- 
zo; she will be dressed in a green 
gown and black veil, with a gold 
chain round her waist, and a nose- 





vay of orange flowers at her bo- 
som. Will voucome ?” He promi- 
sed, and the girl departed ; but . 
she had scaréely left the room, 
before a man, wrapped ina cloak, 


entered, 


“ Rinaldo,” said he, “¢ the mes- 
sage you have received is of no 
avail. You must not goto San 
Lorenzo to meet the lady who is 
so desirous of seeing you.” “1 
must first know who you are,” 
replied Rinaldo, “ before I follow 
your advice,” 


Upon this the stranger took off 
a mask, and opening his cloak, 
Rinaldo recognized the Corsican 
Captain. He started back with 
surprize, and was about te speak, 
when the Captain thus addressed 
him, 

(To be continued.) 


NDIAN GRATITUDE. 


‘OME time since, a person, foi- 
\> lowing his usual! diversion, of 
hunting in the woods, discovered 
an Indian, almost perishing with 
hanger and cold; having fallen 
from @ precipice, and dislocated 
his ancic, which rendered himin. 
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capable cither of returning home, |! surrounding barbarians: “ Tf you 
s ft 


Or proviuing himself with suste- 
+ 


nenee. The American, moved 


sight of see- 


with the denlor ible 
: e ° * an 
me a fellow creature in such dis- 
quitted his 


snort, bes afforded him afl the re- 


trace 
tress, 


amed tate! ¥v 


lief in his power, gave him the 


. . Sf t. - 
provision he had ape ht for m4 
own stipport, aid with the gre 

ee 
H a . 
tieue, carried h 
his own hat, thouzh above 


. ’ y : ? ¢ fn ty 4 
twertv miles distant fidm the 


Tlace of ths misfortune A few 


re 


years afterwards, this generous 
tan Wag rah en by a party of In- 
dians, who began touse him with 
at dee shovking barbarity they 
could invent; at length, almost 
exhausted by the treatment he 
reveived, he sunk down with fa- 
and expected they would 


put a speedy period to his exist- 


tizue, 


enee, which they had nearly ac- 


complished, when the Indian, 
whose life he had before preserv- 
ed, returning from a hunting par- 


ty, and having viewed the unfor- 


tunate stranger, soon knew him 
to be his former deliverer ; almost 


distracted at seeing his benefactor 
in such distress, he immediately 
flew to him, and endeavoured to 
means he 


revive him by every 


could devise; his countrymen, 
amazed atthis unusual conduct, 
endeavoured to separate him from 
the prisoner, in order to persevere 
fn their brutal tortures; when the 


faithful Indian thus addressed the 





atte en ee 





—- ee + 


persist in your design of cestroy- 
ing the prisoner, you must first 
open a passage through my heart 
to strike the blow : he generous- 
ly assisted me when in distress, 
and T will now rescue him, or pe- 


The In- 


his conduct, per- 


rish inthe attempt.” 
dians, applauding 
raitted him to di 
he pleased ; whereupon, 


pose of the Ame- 
rican as 
he immediately conveyed him to 


his but, and having, by the most 


, assiduous care and ettention reco- 
| vered his benefazctor’s health 








safe ta his own habitation. 


and strength, he conducted him 
The 
above circumstance may serve to 
convince us, that some of the sav- 
age Indians, with proper inst ruce 
tions might be rendered useful 
members of society ; and indeed 
many of their vices may not be 
attribatable toa natural depravity 
of heart, but to the pernicious ex- 
amples of others, who seem to li- 
cence every crime in those inhu- 
man beings by their own nefar- 
joug conduct. 


a 


The fllowing beautiful extract is 
froma Sermon lately preached, for 
promoting the comforts of the poor. 


T isthe Almighty that mak- 
eth thee to differ from ano- 
ther. Differ ? differ indeed ! See 
honest industry, with baffled hope, 
toiling, and toiling in vain: press 


° . 
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ed by the hard hand of bitter po- 
verty, or thrown by the relentless 
arm of some flinty creditor, to 
pine for life in dampness and infee- 
tion! See mid, the biting of the 
wintry wind, his pocr head rests 
upon the hard cold stone: his eye 
exhausted ofits tears, {ixelon those 
idie and useless hands, which ence 


‘ 


so ministered to ease ind comfort, 


while by his side sits ford fideli 
ty, striving to pacch some scarce 
suflicient races. to shelter from the 


frost that isithia. Gosoin, where 
once in happier days her Gead re- 
clined, and found 2: once » pillow 
anlathrone! See, the caresses of 
his little babes searce gain the no- 


r, if they 


tice of a dying father ; 
gain it, ftil his choaked heart with 


m™ 


Cc } 
Wee itm 


agony—not rapture! 
divide with them his seanty mor- 
sei, which, (poor as the pittance 
is) he scarce can swallow. He 
now gives all to them—ensts on 
the “ wife of his bosom, and the 
children of his strength,” one fond, 
one lingering look, and in hamble 
hope of heaven’s acceptance, pa- 


tiently expires. 


“ In the resurrection of Cirrist, 
thou hast announced our own: 
and therein the conviction, that 
there shail bea time, when the 
crooked shall be made straight, and 
the rough places ‘plain '!” Yes, 


” 


poor punished, paticnt sufferer! f 
; 


As at the evening’s close the tired 
bird forsakes the spacious air, an 


. 














dozes but till dawn of the return- 
ing day, then claps his recruited 
wings, and soars again to liberty 
and to light, so shall thy form, 
when the dark night of death is 
over, burst from the thraldom of 
the 
mrever-ending 


+ 


narrow grave, and rise to 
vliss and glory. 
, 


. 


In poverty, asin riches, there 


are ma Gecrees. It is not mgre 

Paes ? 7 1 d , 
poverty Jor which | plead at 1 
moment—it 15 Ilur poveriv 

_ ’ 

poor- aa} 3° oO ; 
Clic) | ate. eo? 
oy) ily if aicti A 4 Juswal 
tore . — 9 cf fF hionian 
wWhat in the long int of hunis 


misery can exceed this ?—Go iu: 
an instaut, in thought, if you can- 


of 


not in person, to the house 
mourning—sit by the side of the 
lying Tnbourer—see him strug- 


eling in the arms of death! death 
doubly arined, by the thought of 
leaving his loved wife and chil. 
dren to disease and famine! Could 
you view the parting louk of the 
honest, but forsaken creature, dy 
ing for want of that assistance, 
which you ifay now, and per- 
haps now only, be permitted to 
administer; with what earnest- 
ness, nay, with what anguish, 
would you then wish you had 
cnntrbuted, as you now may, to 
his recovery ? Ican say no more! 
May the Almighty speak the res® 
to every christian breast. 
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Communicated forthe Vicitor, 


*HE mind’of man, naturall: 


active, is not satisfied wi 
merely dwelling on 
rences, but is ever, either forming 
' 


vat) One 
come, ana 


’ fs * ie 
scnemes ic? times to 


tossed in a sen cf uncerte 


’ t. . a 
ever baianeings between hope 2? 
Cot ail eo en 
tire ey engs Vv hich 1U- 


ae ae eee 
aread a@ogue 


} as as on —~ o- 
ti proatice 2. 4 W rape 1%) 


ea ea ema ot + & rails 
retlexions OM the past, Is Welzile ¢ 
mer ji tbe seaie ef conscience eve- 
aes, 
VY 2cu0n, Waicn, good or bua, 
. RR — ' 
wiGt possibly be recalled. 


Happy the man, who in this 
finds, 


fair i a ance for the 


self-examination, after ma- 
kin ry every 
we cS and imperfection of hu- 
man neatere, that his good deeds 
veich down the important scale 
hing but afew 


ehu » 


and that he has not 
uniatentior ta! errors to accuse 
liow delightful to be able 


to say. © As vet I have not lived 


to no purpose--I have loved my 


neighboursas myself, [ have for- 
viven my enemies, relieved the 


poor, com/orted the afflicted, have 
been industriogs in my cal 


and have waiked humbly before 


. 


how cheerful have been 


my God: 
my days, how calm my nights! 
Surrounded by friends, procured 
by deeds of charity and kindness, 
T hove nothing to dread from the 
with God Iam 


7 Such will be the | 


enmity of man : 


at peace 


' the te 
“sesentoccur- ;} the tem 


ee me 
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| his wood deeds, 
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‘| jovful exclamations of the virtu- 
; ous man, after having communed 


own heart; he will 
. ' . . 
Providence for having giv- 


with his 
praise 
en him strength of mind to avoid 
ptation of a too «lering 
rid, But will he not be arro. 


| gantty elated at his own perfec- 
’ tions, and despise the weakness of 


“aber sa | 
Imcvy, is 
’ 


not think 
that what he has performed is suf- 


his neighboars? Will he 


ficient and that now itis the sea- 
son for him to relax from his se- 
veiity, and to give himself up to 
the fase 
worldly pleasures ? 


enjoyment of 
No! 
habitual to 
him, and the gratifications he has 


inating 
virtue 
will have become 
experienced in the exercise of her 
precepts, will increase his viguur, 
and eagerness in the pursuit of 
As the bee returns always 
o the flowers which produceth 


“8 


most honey, and is contented with 
the flavour of its favourite plants, 
without a wish to taste those that 
are detrimental, such is tleman 
who has for a length of time ex- 
perienced the delights which the 
approbation of conscience affords ; 
content with these, he seeks not 
to become acquainted with sensa- 
tions that might Jessen, if not an- 
nihilate them ; he is not proud of 
because he regards 
the performance of them, not as a 
sacrifice, but as a source of self- 
satisfaction ; and he pities, and 
| wishes to restore to the right path 


| the unhappy wanderer from the 
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road to virtue, he dreads not futu- 
tity, His armed against its ap- 
proach; he knows, that if he 
meet with Crosses, they are but 
as a further trial of bis worth, and 
his patience in bearing them, and 
huis assiduity in overcoming every 
new? temptation, will undoubted- 
ly, sooner or later, meet with their 
due reward, and in the mean time 
he carries no trifling comforter in 
his own bosom, namely, the silent, 
though approving moniter with- 
in. [fsuch be the really great de- 
lights of virtue.--If such be the 
pleasing recollections she affords, 
ought we not to guard against 
every approach of sin, and to con- 
sider that 
to give way to his passions, and 
violently to follow whatever flat- 


man being naturely bet 


ters his imagination, or satisfies 
his lustful desires, that, on that 
account, I say, we should indispen- 
sably crush, even in their bad, all 
evil propensities, to meet and op_ 
pose, inits very beginning, the ap- 
proaching disorder; for should it 
be neglected in its rise, it will soon 
burst the ‘feeble bonds of reason ; 
aud if not mastered while yet 
young and weak, it will soon be 
found an impracticable task to get 
the better of it, As the plague or 
any other contagion, at firstattacks 
but one, or at most, a few people, 
if these are not secluded from soci- 
ety on its first appearance, it will 
s00n s 


- 
late 


pread itseli, ravage and deso- 


a whole country; thus vice 


| 
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creeps on, step by by step, at first 
it hardly dares to shew itself, but 
soon grown bolver, it takes such 
a strong hold, that nothing will be, 
able to drive it away cr to subdue 
it. Lad not Caesar 
scope to his ambition, he had not 


given a full 


falien beneath the swords of the 
conspirators. Had Tarquin’s son 
stilled inits commencemert the 
voice of lust, his race might leng 
have filled the Roman 
“But 


~ 4 

~« rg 

Savs vu 
* 


throne. 


where is the hero:sm *” 
he man vain-glorious of his 
f where is the 


vithateeble 


strength of mind, “ 
courage of struggling 
child ? No, when my passicns are 
grown violent, when they are be- 
come ¢nemies to be fought against, 
shew 
that [ have power sufficient to tri- 


then will it be time enough to 


umph over them.” Thou empty 
boaster! presumptuous man! thou 
will find that all desire, all power 


even of opposing them, will have 


vanished. Reason, enervated by a 
long disuse will have lost its ener- 


gy, nor willthemind, led on by im- 


perceptible degrees, know that it 


is become a slave till the chains 

be grown so heavy and fast riv et- 
carce wiil be ab! 

to be lifted, much less to be cast off 
Ki. 


ted, that they s 


To the Editor. 
Sir— 
L* readers in general were as wil, 
ling to receive advice, ay most 


writers are to give it, ane migtt. 
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reasonably liope to see the warld || behaviour ;—and it is wounding 


amende? 
periodical works with which the 
abounds : 
before a reformation 


receces ry 
Necessery, 
. 


can be effected, that readers should | 


wholly divest themselves of that 
partiality for their own opinions, 
which occasions the animadver- 
101 OF others to be almost totally 
aisregarded—that they should 
take up a work, with a determin- 
ed resolution not to discover 
where'n the author has failed, but 
in whet he has most excelled ; 
and that they should endeavour 
to improve themselves, from his 
hints and those 
wio venture to write, can hardly 


observations : 


expect to do much good by it, and 
will generally obtain no cther sa- 
tisfaction for their labour, than 
what acerues to their vanity, from 
the indulyence of an Editor, in 
suiferiag them to appear in print, 
or wiiat they receive from the 
consciousness of having attempted 
a reformation, which only the ob- 
stinacy of those they wished to 
reclaim, rendered ineffectual. 


There is scarce any observation 
more general or just, than that 
the utmost delicacy is necessary, 
even between the warmest friends, 
in endeavouring to point out the 
errors of each other. [very man 
fancies he has sufficient powers 
himself to cerrect any 


within 
seeming defect in his moral: « 


but as it is | 
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by the multiplicity of || him in the most tender part—it 


is distrusting his jucdgment—to 
attempt to shew him that he 
might have acted better, or with 
more propriety. His pride takes 
gn instant alarm, and in making 


| what he thinks a severe scrutiny 


into his eondact, his self love pre- 
vents his discovering the failings 
he has been informed of: he 
therefore concludes he never had 
such, and therefure looks upon his 
adviser in the most contemptible 
light, as one who wished to dero- 
gate from his merits, and who 
had no other view in doing it, 
than that he might give himself 
an air of superiority, and gratify 
his own envious disposition. 


It might be expected, howevery 
that so great a delicacy would not 
be requisite between a writer and 
hisreaders. A man seldom takes 
up his pen with view to attack 


| the failings of an individual, but of 


the multitude. He makes his ob- 
servations, and leaves every per- 
son toapply them as he thinks 
proper ; and he does it by x mode, 
which it might be thought could 
not be offensive to self-approba- 
tion, because every man mav. con- 
sider them in his closet—may 
there examine into his actions, 
and, if he finds them culpable, 
may begin a reformation, and be- 
come the altered and good man, 
“thant having been personally 
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told he wasever bad. But the 

ame pride which makes one 
friend suspect the sincerity of Ano- 
ther when he ventures to- correct 
him, also prevents the salutary 
effects which might be produced 
by the works of the learned and 
good. Few persons are willing 
to have it known, or even to be- 
lieve themselves, that they have 
acted wronz or viciously ; they 
therefore look upon any remarks, 
however justly applied to their 
conduct, as the effusions of some 
malignant writer, who has taken 
s> public a method torailat a few 
individuals, and who complains 


‘of faults which probably he may 


at the same time eminently pos- 
sess himself. Sensible of this pride, 
or weakness of the human heart, 
the primitive professors of C bris- 
tianity endeavoured to convince 
their followers of the necessity of 
humility, as a means to attain 
perfection; and the ancient Phi- 
losophers particularly directed their 
scholars to gain a knowledge of 
themselves, as the only probable 
foundation of their future great- 
ness. And indeed it must be obvi- 
ous to every thinking person, that 
nothing but a proper ciffidence of 
our own abilities and perfections 
can actually render us able and 
perfect.—Such a diffidence pre- 
pares us to receive admonitions, 
and toread the works of the expe- 
rienced aud learned, both with 
pleasure and profit ; makes us 
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look upon the goodand great with 
respect and reverence, as wi!’ »¢ 
to direct us in our travels ti 
the thorny mazes of i’ ; 8 
experience enables them tj int 
ont those errors winch the | ¥ 
of our natures makes us liab.e ic ; 
and whose early applicaticn and 
attention to book*and men, render 
their strictures pecaiiarly bene- 
ficial. Butthe man whois regard- 
less of such he!ps, who vainly fan- 
cies he can make any proficiency 
in knowledge or perfection with- 
out them‘ and who relies chiefly 
on his own observations to form 
his heart and manners, must not, 
not only be superlatively conceit- 
ed, but hisabsurdity and ignorance 
will continually expose him to 
the ridicule ot the discerning pert 


of mankind. 
HORATIO. 


re! 


A man should begin to write 
soon ; for, if he wails till his judg- 
ment is matured, his inability, 
through want of practice, to ex- 
press his conceptions, wil! make 
the disproportion so great between 
what he sees, and what he can 
attain, that he will probably be 
discouraged from writing at all. 

Ricnes deserve the attention of 
young persons rather than old 
ones : though the practice is other. 


wre, 
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VARIETY. 


Aan 


A hardy son of Neptune, pass- 
ing by Somerset-house, London, a 
short time since, enguired whe- 
ther the wages of his ship were 
paid. “To what ship do you 
belong °’’ enquired the person to 
whoin he epplied. “ To what 
ship! why, the nocroc,” replied 
Jack. The clerk turned to the 
book, and after much difficulty, 
in inspecting the pages, told him 
there was no such ship in the ser- 
vice. “Avast there, my dear 
fellow,” exclaimed the tar, “ can’t 
you see she’s on her beam ends? 
Lend us a hand to cut away the 
main mast, and she'll soon rigét,” 
at the same time taking a pen 
wrote down her name, which 
they discovered to be the Gorgon ; 
but which Jack, perhaps experi- 
encing what he deemed her right 
name, very judiciously inverted, 
and in that situation, reads “ No 
Gros.” 


ee 
CURIOUS CALCULATION. 


‘Tuere are in London 502 places 
of worship; cne cathedral, ane 
abbey, 114 churches, 130 chapels, 
and chapels of ease, 207 meetings 
and chapels for dissenters, 42 cha- 
pels for foreigners, and 6 syna- 
gogues ; abont 4,050 public and 
private schools, including inns of 


9 


court colieges, &e. ; about eight 
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i societies for morals, ten societies 
| for learning and arts; 122 asylums 
i for the sick ; 17 asylums for sick 
and lame; 13 dispensaries, and 
' 704 friendly societies ; charities 
distributed, 750,000]. per annum. 


There are about 2,500 persons 
committed for trial in one year. 


The annual depredations amount 
to about 2,100,0001.; & onthe 
. Thames, previous tu the erection 


of the docks, 461,000!. There are 
18 prisons, and 5.204 ale-houses 
The 
amount of coin counterfeited is 
209,0001. per annum. About 9000 
about 


within the bills of mortality. 


receivers of stolen goods: 
10,000 servants at ail times out 
of place ; 20,000 persons rise eve- 
ry morning without knowing 
how they are to subsist during 


the day. 


London consumes annually 115 
000 bullocks, 776,00 sheep and 
lambs, 243,000 calves, 20::,000 
hogs, 6,000 sucking pigs, 6, 89, 
000 gallons of milk, the prodece 
of 8,5 0 cows, 10,000 acres of 
ground cultivated for vegetabler, 
4.) acres for fruit, 700,000 quar- 
ters of wheat, 690,900 chaldrons 
of coals, 1,113,500 barrels (34 gal. 
lons) of ale and porter, 11,146,782 
gallons of spiritous liquors and 
compounds, 32,5 ' tons of wine, 
16,6°0,00% pounds of butter, 
21,100,090 pounds of cheese, anc! 
14,000 boats load of cod, 
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SONG, 
Fy ‘O esse my heart, I own'd my 
flame, 
And much,I fear, I was to blame; 
For tho: love's force wetie doom‘d to 
‘feel, 


The heart its weakrvess should conceal. 


The Diush that spesks the sofien‘d 
bresst, 

The sigh that will not be suppress‘d ; 

Whe tear thatdown the check will 
sical, 

Wit! cautious art we should conceal. 


And yet if honour guides the youth, 
And welcome love is iced y truth 
Wish jov at Hymen‘s porci: we knee’, 
Nor strive onr weakness to conceal, 


A. 


ene 


An frishman having purchased 
the half of a lottery-ticket at 
Waite’s, when the price was ad- 
vanced to twelve dollars, suppos- 
ed, since they were so much high- 
er, that he certainly must draw 
something handsome. <Accord- 
ingly, in the course of the week, 
he repaired to the office, and en- 
gaired whether his number had 
been drawn, and being told that 
it had come out a ten dollar prize, 
he seemed greatly chagrined at his 
bad Tuck 
manded immediate 
which was allowed, after deduct. 
ing the usual discount, and he re- 
ceived for his share of the prize, 


four dollars. “ Taith, ’m glad |} 


as he termed it, and de- | 


payment 5}: 
| worse, before I had time to charge 








We 2 








; 2 2 -rlaim sii 
its no worse,” exclaimed ‘this jj 


simple-son of Erin, “ as itis, I’ve 
lost bat sixteen shillings ; but by 
the powers, if it had been twen- 
ty-five thousand doilars, I should 
have béen ruined at once.” 


—_— 


PROOF POSITIVE: 


A droll fellow, who got a live. 
lihaod by scraping upon catgut, 
was met ne day by an acquaint- 
ance, who had not seen him ina 
great while, and who accosted 
him with, “ Bless me! what! 
are “ Why not? 
(replied scrape) did you send any 
body to kill me? “ No, (saic 
other) but I was told you were 
dead.” ‘ Aye, so it was report- 
ed, it seems, (says the fiddler) 
but I éxew it was a lie as soon as 


you alive :” 


t 
erre 


i I heard it.” 





A personiately told an acquaint- 
ance of his, very seriously, that 
he had invented a mast excellent 
preventative against thieves, in a 
gun, that went of the moment 
any of these light-fingered gentle- 
men entered the house, although 
it was not charged. ‘“ How the 
devil can that be ?” enquired the 
other. “ Why, replied he, the 
thief carried it off ; and what is 


him with it. 
In one of the late engagements 
in Holland, Colonel Van Grotten 
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ase! one of his Ueutenants for a 
quid of tobacco. It was inthe 
very seat of the contest, anda 
cannon ball laid the lieutenant 
prostrate, in the act of presenting 
it. “I must be obliged to you 
then (said the Colonel, coolly turn- 
ing to another officer,) for a quid, 
the lieutenant has gone off, tohac- 
co-box and all,” 
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MARRIED, 

On Saturday evening last, by the 
rev. Dr. Miller, 
Gibson, proprietor of the City Hotel, to 
the amiable Miss Ann Martin, all of 
this city. 


‘ir. Solomon D., 


On Sunday evening last, by the rev. 
Mr. Wyckoff, Mr. \4oses G. Dean, 
to Miss Diary Barton, both of this 
city. 

On Tuesday evening, by the rev. 
Mr. Howe, Mr. Otto W. Van Twyl, 
to iiss Sarah W. D. Dusenbury. 


On Wednesday evening last, by the 
rev. Dr. Miller, » r. John Codet, 


of the Circus, to the accomplished Mis } 


Phebe Leonard. 


Mt New-Brunswick, N. J. on the 
20th inst. by the rev. Mr. Clark, 
Thomas Evans, Esq. son of the Hon. 
Thomas Lvans, of Accomack county, 
Virg.to fiss White, only duughter of 
the late Gen. White, of the former 
place. 


At New-Haven, on Monday even- 
ang last, Mr. Nathan Starr, mer- 











chant, of this city, to Miss Gra& 
Townsend, of that place. 


On the 16th April by the rev. Dr. 
Rogers, Mr. Charles Hart, son of Gils 
bert Hart, esq. of Islip, New-York to 

ifass Catharine Hart, daughter of the 
late Matthias Hart, esq- of Plymouth, 
New-Hampshire. 


At Elizabethtown, on Triday eve- 
ning, by the rev. Mr. Rudd, Mr. 
William Armstrong, of the city of Lone 
don, to Miss Elizabeth Roberts, eldest 
daughter of Christopher Roberts, esq. 
of the former place. 

DIED, 

On Wednesday morning Mr. Thom- 
as Earle, aged 40 years. 

At Norfolk, Mrs. Thompson, the 
amiable consort of Mr. Wi. TF homp- 
son, Deputy collector of that port. 

At Lalmouth, Jamaica, on Tuesday 
the 15th ult. Ann Sylvester, a free 


black woman, at the advanced age of 





133 years. She lived in the neigh- 

bourhood of Duncans at the. time of 
the earthquake, which happened at 

Port-Royal in the year 1692, and 

from her own account. must then have 

been about 15 years old. She had at 

one time children, grond-children and : 
great-grand-children to the number of 
82. It is somewhat remarlable that 
she never lost.a tooth from the time, 

she was grown up— nor ever were 
spectacles, as her eye sight was suffis 

ciently strong to do ccmmon needle. 

work till within about .a fortn ight bes 

fore her death. 
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FANNY, 


5 hs wind from the north blew cold 
on the hill; 
The blast whi-tled o'er the bleak 
heath ; 
Poor Fanny wet, hungry, and chill, 
On adark dismal night lost her way to 
the mill, 
And shiver'd the brambles beneath. 


Hush !"she cried to the babe that re- 
clin’d on her breast, 
“Sure the cold wiads the innocents 
spare,” 
But stiff was its limbs, no plaint it ex- 
prest, 
Alas along slumber its head hush d to 
rest 
On her bosom so sad, wet and bare’ 


Ou her Henry shecall’d, the wind caught 
the sad sound. 
Faint echo oft seem'd ta reply, 
She started and wildly she looked 
around, 
But weak with fatigue she sunk to the 
ground: 
Poor Fanny expected to die. 


licr Henry, brave youth, now a father 
; vivo more, 
Left his Fanny and rush’d to the 
field, 
The emblem of freedom, the ensign he 








Wor Cy 


O’er the plains of Columbia triumphan‘ 


he bore, 
And saw the prou! enemy yield 


Now conquer’d the foe, Henry sought 
the retreat, 
Were Fanuv was us’d to reside, 
Whilst jizgbten’d the way, by remem: 
brances swcet, 
liope sweil’d his fond heart ,:ope quick” 
en’d his fee:, 
And soon the lone mil! he esp:ed. 


Arriv'd at the door, his heart fearfully 
beat, 

He knock’d, but no one appeared ; 

sat himself down iu the 


In stience he 
seat, 
He wander’d about, but none ceuld he 
meet, 
For the fate of his Fanny he fea 


fe 
ss 


No sound could he hear, ev'ry objeet 
was still, 


Fear whisper'd his Fanny wa» dead, 
He travers'd the ruins so dreary and 
‘chill, 
Ta vain did he search through the deso- 
late mill, 
Each trace of his Fanny was fled. 


Dreadful picture of death! Fanny lay 
at his feet, 
_ Little Henry reclin’d on her breast, 
Chill’d with horror he stood. “ Our 
woes are complete,” 
He sunk—now his cares are at resf; 


THE HOUR OF REST. 





I love when weary toils is o’er, 

To ease my mind by care opprest, 
To hie me to my fav’rite bower, 

And grcet the welcome Hour of Res¢ 


There whilst I view the setting sun, 
lilume the regions of the west, 
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Wel ple.s 4 tothink my labour done, 
Joyiud hail she hour of Rest. 


The faithful partuer of my life, 
Appears with smiles, ‘> make nic blest, 
Tvicv with capture cvild and wile, 
Aud well enj-y the Hour of Rest. 


ey? . 

The -nomects piss in converse sweet 
Ard whiist I jean upoa her breast, 

My ‘itcle pratler seems to greet, 


Wich jov the peaceful Hour of Rest. 


When forc’d by stormsthe bower to 
fly, . 
And every warbier secks its nest, 
With me 'tis still a cloudless sky, 


Aod still J hailthe Hour of Rest. 


So, whea ‘his transient life is past, 


And co'd shall be each throbbing 


-- 


May virtue lead our souls at last, 
‘Yo that eternal Hour of Rest. 


FOR THE VISITOR. 


TO A FRIEND. 


RIEND of my heart, tho’ scarce we 
meet, 
Whene’r t!y much lov'd form! grect, 
Swift flv the pains of months and 
years 5 
Foad scenes return of pleasure past, 
And youthful days, too fair to Jast, 
That mem’ry faithful still endears. 


No traveller on Afric’s sand, 

Whose white and endless seas expand, 
Keflecting Sol’s relentless ray, 

More joyous views the distant shade, 

Where to refreshing breezes laid, 
Oerpower'd, he shuns the blaze of 
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No change shal! rend thee from my 
heart, 

Tho‘ fortunesever, distance part, 

And cold winds nip the buds of Jove, 
The vig‘rous root of fricndship thiives, 
Deep in a mellow sci! it dives, 

Beyond the tempert’s power to 


move. 
V. 


For the Weekly Visitor. 
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TQ MISS Ke RH HK . 
F in that breast, so good, so pure, 
Comnassion ever lov'd to dwell ; 
Pity the sorrows Tencure, 
The cause I must not—dare net tli. 


The grief that on my quiet preys— 
That rends my hicart—that checky 
my tongue 
I feay wi'! last me all my days, 
But feel it wil! not last me long, 
ALBERT, 
a 
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UNEXPECTED FEAR. 


Wwe prudent Dxmon, with | 
row severe, 

Tells me whattorments wait cn love, 

What 

must prove, 


treusons, wrongs, the hear 


Calm I attend. and fee! no sense cf feare 


But when young Atis paints, with doat- 
ing eyes, 
How fond thetruth, how sweet the 
joy 
Which frolic round the Jovely boy, 
Ab me! what terrors in my bosom 
rise, X. 
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